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PRESENT AND FUTURE STATUS OF THE DRAFT 


By Leroy Dory 


The following information reflects the opinions of 
certain key persons both inside and outside govern- 
ment agencies who have a working knowledge of the 
overall draft situation. 


Present Status of the Draft 


On September 19, 1957, former Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson ordered a second 100,000 man cut 
in the armed forces. This slash—designed to hold 
defense spending within a $38,000,000,000 a year ceil- 
ing—reduced the Army, Navy, and Air Force strength 
to approximately 2,600,000. Wilson indicated at the 
time and recent investigation substantiates the fact 
that another cut, perhaps 100,000 men, will be under- 
taken sometime before the first of the year. The recent 
developments concerning Russia’s Sputnik and the 
desire on the part of the United States to close the 
gap caused by the USSR’s scientific lead apparently 
have not affected the decision to make another cut 
in the armed forces. 

In addition, a laying-off of 35,000 to 40,000 persons 
in the Defense Department’s far-flung civilian em- 
ployee rolls is also predicted. In fact, some of the lay- 
offs have already been accomplished. The 200,000 
man cut in the armed forces will save about $1,000,- 
000,000 per year but will not materially affect draft 
calls. Draft calls were lowered to 7,000 men per 
month during October, November and December. A 
recent announcement by the Defense Department 
said that 10,000 men would be called into the Army 
in January. According to the latest information we 
are able to obtain, this does not represent an increased 
emphasis in manpower, but is merely an estimate of 
how many men will be needed to replace those men 
who are now being released. 


The Army is reducing its overall strength from a 
present level of somewhat under 1,000,000 men to a 
goal of 900,000 men to be accomplished by next 
June 30. 


Major Problems Concerning the Draft Remain 
Unchanged 


The major problems facing the government with re- 
gard to the draft remain the same as we reported to 
the consultative council in February, 1957. These 
problems included: (1) The fact that only a small 
minority of the American public is arguing that com- 
pulsory military training and service is a good thing 
in itself; (2) many people are saying that the present 
military force is far greater than necessary; (3) due 
to so many school, occupational, and physical de- 
ferments exact equality of service is impossible; (4) 
most men are not called until they are 22 or 23, thus 
those who elect to wait for the government’s “greet- 
ings” have a “sword” hanging over their heads for 
several years; and (5) the ever-increasing pool of 
eligible draftees with the present low rate of induction 
means that many men will now escape military serv- 
ice by passing their 26th birthday. An interesting 
example of the increasing pool of eligible draftees 
was given in a recent press release which indicated 
that the District of Columbia had a backlog of regis- 
trants that would more than fill their quota for the 
next 12 years at the present rate of call-up. 


Future Trends 


The present draft act expires in July, 1959. The 
present emphasis on missiles and scientific develop- 
ment tends to downgrade the request for additional 
military manpower. While it is rumored that no “re- 
sponsible” person in the Defense Department is ad- 
vocating the end of the draft, the fact of the matter is 
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that there are those even among the military who are 
strongly advocating a small, professional army with 
enough built-in inducements to guarantee its perpetu- 
ation by volunteers. 

Tho-e opposed to this line of thinking argue that a 
volunteer army would be an “old * in terms of 
the average age of personnel, and that these older 
men are not the “fighters”. The same group argues 
that in 1948 when the present draft act was renewed 
hearings on the subject revealed that the government 
was unable to maintain a 1.3 million man strength 
through the volunteer system, and that it was useless 
to argue that we could maintain a 2.6 million ceiling 
in 1959, which is the most recent estimate of need 
made by the Defense Department. 


Conclusion 

There is no unity of spirit inside or outside the gov- 
ernment on the matter of continuing the draft. Per- 
haps the most accurate generalization would be to 
say that the preponderance of opinion inside the De- 
partment of Defense favors the continuation of the 
draft, while the preponderance of public opinion 
throughout the country would favor cessation of the 
draft. Of course, this is subject to all the limitations 
and qualifications of any generalization, but in the 
main it represents the most current thinking. 

Politicians are sensitive to public opinion, and the 
fact that the military itself is not in agreement would 
seem to indicate that there is at least a possibility of 
the draft ending in 1959. However, many things can 
happen between now and then which would change 
the picture considerably. We will continue to keep 
you informed of events concerning the draft as they 
develop. NSBRO stands ready to protect and even 
to extend the rights of conscience in this situation. 


Compulsory ROTC Big Issue at 
Penn State 


Untversiry Parx—Should Penn State students be 
required to take part in the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps program? 

According to an article in the Lancaster, Pa., New 
Era. . . That’s been the big issue on campus since 
September. It sparked a lively controversy not only 
in the student body, but also in the faculty and ad- 
ministration. 


Penn State’s ROTC program has been compulsory 
for years. Then in November, 1956, a faculty com- 
mittee proposed that ROTC be combined with a new 
compulsory civil defense program that would include 
coeds. 

First Reaction Mild 

Immediate student reaction was comparatively mild. 
Opposition really cropped up when the students re- 
turned to campus last September. 

Since then nearly all of the nine student councils 
have come out in opposition to the University’s cur- 
rent policy of compulsory ROTC for freshmen and 
sophomore men. 

Some faculty members have spoken out publicly 
against compulsory military training. ROTC heads 
defended the program. 

The final decision rests with the administration. 
Both the student and faculty groups can only recom- 
mend. 


4,400 in Program 


Penn State has one of the largest ROTC programs 
in the country. The first two years are compulsory. 
At last count, the program embraced about 4,400 
students, 790 of them in the advanced voluntary class. 

Opponents argue that the program does not have 
to be compulsory and that the administration can 
place it on a voluntary basis as is done in several 
other colleges. 

Crux of the situation is that Penn State is a land- 
grant college. Under the Morrill Act, passed by 
Congress in 1862, landgrant colleges are required to 
offer instruction in military tactics. 

However, the method of carrying out the training 
program is left up to the individual states. Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislature has not established any ROTC 
policy. 

Therefore, opponents argue, Penn State trustees 
have the implied authority to determine the Univer- 
sity’s policy, including whether it shall be compulsory. 
At Penn State, the ROTC program has been compul- 
sory since its start in World War I. 

Similar opposition against compulsory ROTC has 
cropped up at other colleges, notably Wisconsin where 
students have voted to abolish the compulsory feature. 

Leading opponents at Penn State are the Liberal 
Arts Student Council and The Daily Collegian, the 
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student newspaper. Here are some of the points made 
by the Collegian in a recent front-page editorial: 

“Under the present program, 91 per cent of the 
students in the basic course do not become officers. 
The four hours of class plus the hours of preparation 
required by ROTC could be put to much better use 
by these students in learning their specializations. 

“This is especially true in the case of scientists and 
engineers . . . whose fully developed talents are vital 
for defense . . . A voluntary program would produce 
better trained officers from those students who elect 
ROTC.” 

Would Include CD 

A faculty Senate Committee on Education proposed 
that a compulsory two-year coed ROTC-civilian de- 
fense program be established. It would be incorpo- 
rated into the College of the Liberal Arts as a School 
of Military affairs and Civilian Defense. 

This school would integrate the two-year basic 
ROTC programs now offered at Penn State by the 
Navy, Army and Air Force and would combine them 
with CD training. The basic integrated programs 
would be required for women as well as men students. 
The proposal has not yet been acted on by the full 
faculty Senate. 

The Liberal Arts Student Council has unanimously 
approved both a resolution and report condemning 
the committee’s action and has urged that the present 
ROTC program be made voluntary. 

This would seem to be another instance of growing 
opposition to compulsory ROTC in landgrant col- 
leges and universities. For additional information 
see Feb., Mar., Aug., Nov., 1957 issues of the Reporter. 


CO is Secretary to Ghana’s 
Finance Minister 

William H. Southerland, personal secretary to Fin- 
ance Minister K. A. Gbedemah of Ghana who recently 
breakfasted with President Eisenhower as a result 
of an American restaurant’s refusal to serve him be- 
cause of his color, is a native American and a con- 
scientious objector. 

Southerland, who grew up in Glenridge, N. J., 
was an outstanding student at Glenridge High School 
where he won scholastic and citizenship awards. He 
also was an accomplished tennis player. He was 
graduated from Bates College in Maine in 1940. 

Early in 1941 Southerland announced his decision 
to refuse to register for the draft on religious grounds. 
Subsequently he was sentenced to four years in the 
federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Southerland served all but four months of his sentence 
and then went to New York doing free lance writing 
and what he called work for better race relations 
and “peaceful resistance”. 


Worked for Church World Service 


From 1945 to 1946 he was connected with the New 
York -Executive Council for a permanent FEPC and 
later was associated with the New York office of 
Church World Service. 

He joined CARE in New York as an assistant to 
the historian and remained there until May, 1951, 
when he took a leave of absence because of his 
father’s death. 

In the summer of 1951 under the sponsorship of 
the national organization known as Peacemakers, he 
went to Europe on a bicycle trip. The idea of the 
tour was to try to get behind the Iron Curtain and 
talk to young Russians. 

Southerland met a Ghana girl, Efua Morgue, in 
this country and married her in 1954. They have 
three children and live in Accra, the capitol of Ghana, 
although Southerland retains his U. S. citizenship. 
Southerland became Gbedemah’s secretary in Aug- 
ust 1956. 


‘Love of Fellow Man’ Gains Draft 
Immunity 


Derrorr, Dec. 13 (ap)—A student’s professed love 
of his fellow man has been judged sufficient grounds 
to gain him exemption from service in the armed 
forces as a conscientious objector. 

Peter S. Horst, 24-year-old University of Michigan 
senior, testified he would rather face five years in 
prison as a draft dodger than sacrifice his idea that 
love should include all men—even an enemy. 

In granting a motion for a judgment of acquittal 
U. S. District Judge Ralph M. Freeman said he could 
find no rational evidence supporting the action of the 
National Selective Service Appeal Board in refusing 
to give Horst status as a conscientious objector, despite 
religious views and the fact he belongs to no organ- 
ized religion. 

“Personally,” said Judge Freeman, “I feel that this 
young man is badly misguided. It is fortunate for 
all of us that his opinions are not general among all 
the young men of our country.” 

Two prominent theologians testified that Horst was 
a “profoundly religious” man. 

Henry Hitt Crane, minister of the Central Meth- 
odist Church, said “there are plenty of people who 
are religious but do not go to church, and there are 
also plenty of people who go to church who are not 
religious.” 

Dean Walter Harrelson of the University of Chicago 
Divinty School testified that “love is the central force 
in his (Horst’s) conception.” 

Horst testified that the only supreme being in 
which he believes is “love” and that war must be 





avoided even if it meant surrender to an invader. 

Horst, who works as a substitute teacher in the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., school system and as a part-time 
clerk in a book store, said he evolved a_ personal 
moral code through wide reading. His wife, Paula, 
25, said she shared her husband’s views. 


Amishman Convicted for Refusing 
Civilian Work 

A young Amishman was sentenced recently to a 
year and a day in prison after he told a federal judge 
his religion barred him from accepting non-military 
alternatives to service in the armed forces. 

U. S. District Judge William J. Campbell directed 
imprisonment for Abraham Y. Borntreger, 24, mem- 
ber of an Amish-Mennonite church colony at Hazel- 
ton, Iowa, after he failed to report for work at an 
Evanston hospital. 

Before the sentence, Judge Campbell suggested as 
alternatives hospital work in Des Moines, Iowa; 
service in a hospital two miles outside Fort Wayne, 
Ind., or work on a Mennonite farm near Newton, 
Iowa. 

Borntreger said his religious scruples made each 
alternative impossible. 

Judge Campbell: “I don’t want to send anyone to 
prison because of religious belief. But my duty is 
clear. It must be decided whether the defendant is 
exercising his religious belief within reason.” 

Bishop Emanuel Schrock, of the Amish sect, told 
the court that military service, employment in a pub- 
lic place, or use of any modern convenience, such as 
electricity, are contrary to the sect’s beliefs. 

During the hearing, Bishop Schrock told the court 
that another member of the Hazelton colony has been 
confined in the county jail at Wheaton for two months 
since expiration of a 60-day sentence imposed for 
draft dodging July 28. 

He was sentenced for refusal to sign a pauper’s 


petition to be excused from paying a $5,000 fine. In 


theory, according to U. S. Marshal William Kipp, the 
prisoner, Joni Petersheim, 22, can be confined for the 
rest of his life in jail. 

Terms of the fine require payment or signature of 
an affidavit of inability to pay before release is al- 
lowed. 


French Resisters Losing Citizenship 


The War Resisters’ International reports that nearly 
a dozen Jehovah’s Witnesses, all sons of emigrant 
Polish miners, have been expelled from France for 
their steadfast refusal to become soldiers. The French 
government does not recognize the right of conscien- 
tious objection legally. 

Six years ago one Frenchman was deprived of his 
citizenship. In 1953 five, and in 1954 another three 
young men lost their status as naturalized citizens of 
France. In 1955 the French government did not use 
this weapon against army resisters, but last year pro- 
ceedings were begun against two more pacifists, both 
still serving prison sentences. 

These young men became citizens of France, where 
they were born, upon application of the parents when 
each youth reached the age of 16. After repeated 
prison sentences the resisters are classified as “incor- 
rigible,” and deportation proceedings begun. It is not 
taken into account that the parents were encouraged 
to settle in France, nor that the boys are law-abiding 
citizens in other respects. 

In referring to this practice in a public letter, Henri 
Sellier wrote that it “treads underfoot all the sacred 
values of civilization. The root of these atrocities is 
conscription itself.” 

As a result of the government’s relentless persecu- 
tion of pacifists, some young men are now leaving 
their homeland rather than serve repeated prison 
sentences. 
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